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December 20, 1930. The score of this composition is in the Fleisher Col-
lection in Philadelphia. The band arrangements of Quesada's two Costa
Rican Dances are published by Axelrod.

Cuba

\Oh tierra de mi amor! . .    }0h car a Cuba!

[jOSE   FORNARIS]

jPerla del Mar! \Cuba hermosal

[GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DE AVELLANDEA Y
ARTEAGA]

I Oh Cuba, nombre dulce indefinable!

[jOAQUIN  LORENZO  LUACES]

\Cuba, Cuba, que vida me diste,
Dulce tierra de luz y hermozural

[JOSE MARIA HEREDIA]

Cuba, the largest of the West Indies islands, has been called the Pearl of the
Antilles, the Castle of Indolence, the Land of Sugar and Spendthrifts, Spain's
Lost Jewel, and the Garden of Delight. Cuba numbers 4,300,000 inhabitants,
of whom over half a million live in Havana. Twenty per cent of the population
are Negroes. The Indians are virtually extinct.

Among Latin American airs and dances, the music of Cuba was the
first to spread in Europe and North America. The Habanera (that is, a
Havana air) became known a century ago. More recently the Rumba has
swept the world. But it must be pointed out that Cuban popular music
as performed in Europe and America sounds false and perverted to
native ears. The late Cuban musicologist, Emilio Grenet, writes in a
preface to his valuable collection, Musica Popular Cub ana: "Our music
has invaded all lands and all climes. But while this conquest is an un-
disputed reality, it is no less true that most musicians cultivating Cuban
music abroad fail to understand the nature of the new rhythms which
have infiltrated into their countries. And that is the reason why our sister
nations, the United States, which is our geographical neighbor, and Spain,